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Goodby To The Old Mil 


Make Way 
In Echo 
For Road 


By JAN PADFIELD 
Deseret News Staff Writer 


ECHO JUNCTION, Summit 
County — “Down By The Old 
Millstream” is more than a 
quaint refrain in this historic 
section of the West. 4 

It recalls the old Echo Flour 
Mill, complete with millrace, 
pond and awssome machinery, of 
warm autumn days idled away, 
waiting while the wheat was 
ground and the aroma of flour 
oe chaff heavy in the dusty 

Sadly, after 93 years, the mill 


.S. Route 30S). 
Mr. A. Jones Spring, 1871, 
marked the beginning of this, 
the first flour mill in Summti 
County and surrounding areas. 
Built on a small stream called 
Echo Creek, it was directly ad- 


jacent to the single westbound 
track of Union Pacific's new 


railroad, and near the site of 
the stagecoach stop. | 


The historic Echo flour mill, still standing after 
93 years, will yield soon to wrecking crews of 


Interstate Highway 80. This picture, taken about 
1899, shows some of early customers. 


NATIVE PINE 


Owned by William Turpin, the 
mill was constructed of red na- 
tive pine hauled by horse and 
wagon from a sawmill located 
three miles east. Construction 
cost was $8,000. The three-story 
structure was put together with 
square nails and the large 12 by 
12 corner posts were mortised 
with wooden pins. Experts say it 
is as sturdy today as when it 
was built. 

The lower floor housed grain 
bins and machinery to drive 
Tollers, the second floor con- 
tained sifters, choppers and roll- 


from Summit, Morgan and 
Cache counties brought their 
wheat in wagons to be cleaned, 
to be ground into flour, shorts, 
bran and cereal, and to be 
chopped for animal feed, Some 
came from as far away as Fort 
Bridger and Burnt Fork, Wyo. 
John Baxter came regularly 
from Woodruff with his ox-drawn 
wagon. These farmers camped 
in tents and wagons while they 
waited. The mill ran 24 hours a 
day during the busy harvest sea- 
son.”” 

Old-timers of this area talked 
of the threshing crews moving 
from farm to farm at wheat 
harvest time. Consisting of ap- 
proximately 18 men with five 
teams of horses, the crews of 
threshers camped on the farms. 
Three meals a day were to be 
provided for the men. “If the 
farmer’s wife was a good cook, 
the thresher invariably broke 


_ |down, but if the food was poor, 


_ |the workers finished on schedule 


Mr. J. Jones Mr. M. Jones 


ers, and the third floor was used 
for eelvator heads and bran 
bins. A steel 12-inch special wa- 
ter wheel, in a pen stock with 
capacity to develop 25 horse- 
power, is housed below ground 
level. 


STONE BURRS 


‘The first flour was ground 
with stone burrs imported from 
France weighing over 500 
pounds each. France was the 
only place supplying stone hard 
enough to grind without chip- 
ping off. In 1890 a remodeling 
project brought in new steel 
rollers. 

Mr. Turpin sold the mill to 
Heber Bennion, and in ‘1899 it 
was purchased by Alfred R. 
Jones and his brother, John S. 
Jones. The Jones Brothers oper- 
ated the mill until October, 
1914, when John moved to Hon- 
eyville to operate another flour 
mill. His share of Echo Mill 
Was purchased by Alfred’s son, 
Marlow. This partnership con- 
tinued until Alfred’s death Nov. 
1, 1941. 


WHEAT WAGONS 


Marlow Jones, now residing in 
Midvale, recalled: ‘Farmers 


and moved on to the next 
farm,” they chuckled, 


" TOLL PAYMENT 
Farmers rarely paid with 


money. More often the miller 


accepted “toll,” a percentage of 
the wheat, which was then sold 
to stores in Echo, Coalville, 
Grass Creek and Devils Slide. 

Mr. Jones’ daughter, Mar- 
guerite (Mrs. Eldred G. 
Wright), who spent her youth at 
the mill, said: ‘‘One of my fond- 
est recollections is of my 
grandfather, Alfred Jones, his 
clothes and mustache white 
with flour dust, carrying a 
small, shiny flour shovel full of 
flour. to my grandmother’s 
kitchen where she would make a 
few loaves of bread to test 
someone's. grist (wheat flour). 
This she baked in her black pol- 
ished coal stove that was kept 
so immaculate one could hardly 
believe coal had been placed in it 
for heating. The Jones family 
took pride in the quality of flour 
they produced!” 


FIRST ELECTRICITY 

The mill also boasted the first 
electricity in Echo, generated 
by a power plant behind the 
mill. It supplied lights for the 
mill, two homes and the barns, 
and was viewed with awe by the 
local population. 

Operation of the mill ceased 
in 1942, but Marlow and his 
wife, Annie, continued to live in 
the house beside the mill until 
last May when the property was 
taken for highway construction. 


In the process of packing for the 


Present owner of mill, Marlow A. Jones, Midvale, 
stands on locomotive serving mill about 1918. 


move, Mrs, Wright checked over 
the ledgers dating back to the 
mill’s early days through 1942. 

“We thought they might be 
interesting so we called Dr, Ev- 
erett Cooley of Utah Historical 
Society. He visited the mill and 
was most impressed,” Mrs. 
Wright said. 

Dr. Cooley then contacted 
Utah State University inquiring 
if they were interested in the 


mill. They were. ‘ 
who loved it and worked there 


for so many years,” 


BREAD MUSEUM 

It will be an addition to their 
museum, “Man and His Bread,” 
a collection showing how man 
has won his bread from earliest 
civilization. Special importance 
is given the development of 
agricultural equipment. 

Mr. Jones donated the entire 
structure, including machinery, 
ledgers and blueprints (includ- 
ing those of some machinery 
installed in 1905). The universi- 
ty plans to reconstruct the mill 
in its original design and run it 
by water power. 

“There are so many people in 


the area who recall with nostal- 


SU EERIE EERE 


gia their trips to the mill in 
horse-drawn wagons, Model T 
Fords, and later more modern 
trucks and cars. And they talk 
of the days gone by and how 


times have changed,” 
Wright said. Then wistfully she 
added: : 


over the place where the old 
mill stood and be oblivious of it, 


-~ 


Mrs. 


“People in cars will speed 


. . of its history and the people 


